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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Devereux. By Sin Epwarp Lyrron Butwer, Bart. M. P. 


This is the twelfth volume of the selected prose works of Sir 
Edward Bulwer, and concludes the series. ‘This fiction is, in a 
great measure, a vehicle for anecdotes and scraps of biography 
of the most eminent men of the eighteenth century, all of which are 
ingeniously interwoven with the principal story. There is nothing 
remarkably striking in the character of the hero—it is composed of 
materials not uncommon, but well sustained, and enveloped with great 
interest. The sterling information, and the powerfully-entorced moral, 
are the principal recommendations of Devereux. ‘The plot is simple, 
and yet grand, and its dénouwement takes the reader by surprise. The 
machinations of the Jesuit, and his ardent love and zeal for his order, 
are well portrayed, and should act as a warning to mankind not to 
permit the priestly character to travel out of things sacred, in order to 
embroil things secular. We much fear that the jesuitical spirit is not 
confined to the order of Jesus. ‘There is less love in this oe 
than in any other yet produced by this accomplished author, Phe 
only personification of female loveliness that stands out distinetly in 
the tale before us, is certainly one of great beauty and intellectual 
power; but we have her with us too short a time, and we regret 
that the conduct of the plot will not permit us to see more of her. 
We much admire Sir Edward's gallant and honest defence of the 
character of Bolingbroke —indeed, it is for this manly and chivalrous 
defence of the maligned great that we most revere the author him- 
self. We have not yet found him sacrifice an honourable principle 
to the cry of a party, or the howl of fanaticism. As he now is, may 
he remain to the end of his days. ‘This, as we have said, completes 
, which will find a place in every well-selected English gen- 
tleman’s library. 
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A Monopolygraph. By Samurt Gower of Holmfirth. 


It is a moot point whether the abundance of literature, carrying 
with it an abundance of mediocrity, is, or is not, beneficial to the class 
of existing authors. Though the press may be literally swamped by 
the vast quantity of unendurable level works that it daily issues, 
there always will be some successful efforts of genius which dulness 
cannot overwhelm, nor the mob of gentlemen, who write with ease, 
can smother, and these must benefit surely and greatly, in the way of 
contrast, by the promulgation of such books as the Monopolygraph. 
We do not say that Mr. Gower has not some talent, a little taste, and 
a great deal of the best feeling; but neither is his talent sufficiently 
bright, nor his taste sufficiently refined, to give that force and ele- 
gance to his good feelings, which would warrant his making a 
book of them. His little volume opens with some odes to the 
Queen and her connexions, remarkable for nothing but their adulation. 
This is neither good policy nor good taste. Her Majesty breathes in 
an atmosphere of praise, and moves in that blaze of flattery that the 

eagre incense of Mr. Gower shows like a rushlight in the sunbeams. 
Generally speaking, his poetry is neither good nor bad; we discover 
in it occasional flashes of genius amidst the thick gloom of his self- 
conceit. He must also have a grand idea of the forbearance of the 
public, if he think that verses like the following will be tolerated : 


“ That heart ne’er trusted woman yet, 
Nor e’er was trusted to betray her ; 
Tow’rds thee it never will forget 
To beat with love, and throb with care.” 


We will not dwell on the “ betray her,” and its harmony with the 
last line; but how can that heart that never trusted woman, beat 
with love and throb with care for any particular female? His Pro- 
metheus chained of Aéschylus is the richest display of auto-vanity we 
ever read. He entirely mistakes the moral of this tragedy. It is 
precisely the same as that shadowed out in the fruit of the forbidden 
tree—the struggle of an imperfect knowledge with the fiat of Omni- 
potence. However, many of his versions of the text are really beau- 
tiful in their simple energy. This author then gives us a century 
and a half of apothegms, which are, for the most part, a mass of dog- 
matized absurdities, the little that is good and true among them being 
very old, and no further his property than that he has so disfigured 
them that no other author will own them. ‘This is the manner in 
which he b irts out his truths. 

“ Men wao refuse to believe what they cannot comprehend, show a 
want of power to comprehend the existence of anything which sur- 
passes their comprehension,” &c. 

Who can deny this? But we will quote another, the truth of 
which is not so self-evident, and we shall not presume to condemn 
when we cannot comprehend. It is the forty-ninth apothegm— 

‘* The ox knoweth his owner's wine-decanter, and the ass his mas- 
ter'’s brandy-bottle.” 

Now let the author give us his own estimate of his work. He 
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says, “ This Monopolygraph will not be found to be the work of any 
tenth-rate clipper and coiner of literature. From my earliest child- 
hood I have devoted the whole strength of my mind, strong or weak 
as it may be, to the investigation of truth; and of a whole life so 
spent, these apothegms are a part of the toilsome produce.” 

After this, criticism may lay down her pen, and panegyric take up 
her brazen trumpet. But we have not quite done yet. As Parson 
Hugh says in the Merry Wives of Windsor, “There are pippins and 
cheese to come” — consisting of twelve epitaphs, twenty-four sonnets, 
and thirty-six valentines. Thus Love has her three dozen offerings, 
Poetry has two, and grim Death has but its bare dozen. This meting 
outis just. We will quote one of the last, as it is very short. 

“Though mouldering sods invest their buried dust, 
Still sweetly blooms the memory of the just!” 


We rather think that we have met with this sentiment betore. 
We speak with a proper diffidence when we are commenting on a 
couplet of ‘no tenth-rate clipper and coiner of literature.” 

There is, towards the close of this volume, a very sensible essay ‘ on 
Literature as connected with Life,’—an essay which proves that the 
author, when he emerges from his self-conceit, can reason correctly 
on what he acutely discovers. This essay would of itself redeem all 
the follies and vanities of the book. We have also an * Election Yarn,” 
which, though spun out to tenuity, contains a good deal of true 
humour. Altogether, such a strange hotch-potch of good, bad, and 
indifferent, we never before met, mixed up together in two hundred 
and sixty-four pages. 


Alda, the British Captive. By AGNeEs SvRicKLAND, author of the 
“ Lives of the Queens of England,” &c. &c. 


This is a small volume containing a tale of martyrdom. It will be 
valued or disregarded according to the piety, or the absence of it, in 
the reader. It is dangerous to criticize productions of this class, for, 
whilst one is merely pointing out literary errors, the bigoted never 
fail to meet the reprehensions by the charge of unbelief. This 
fiction is well and dramatically managed, and would form an excellent 
sacred play. It is a little improbable, and very highly coloured. It 
has for moral the dogma that faith is all in all, and will supply to 
man or woman every want, moral or physical. Alda is a British 
captive, nearly related to the amazon Boadicea. After being paraded 
through the streets of Rome, she becomes the property of Lelia, the 
daughter of a patrician. She behaves very unlike a slave, and is 
punished accordingly. This rebellious conduct would have ended Th 
something very fatal to Alda, were it not for the counsels of Susanna, 
a Jewish convert to the recently-preached christian faith. Susanna 
dies, being altogether too good to live in this wicked world. Alda 
deserts, and finds a kinsman, the leader of robbers and outlaws, in the 
mountains of the Abruzzi. She converts him, and everybody else 
that comes in contact with her. After leading for some time, with 
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seven ewes and seven she-goats, a holy life among these people, Liclius 
and his daughter offend Nero, and are proscribed. She shelters them, 
und refuses masses of gold rather than betray them. ‘The old man 
dies, his surviving daughter is converted of course ; Lalius would 
not have escaped had he not been too quick. At the altar at which 
Lelia is baptized they are all seized, carried to Rome, and refusing 
to cast incense on the altars of the idols, are led to the circus, and 
Alda and Lelia are, in each other’s arms, slain by lions—an amuse- 
ment at that time very grateful to the magnanimous Romans. The 
characters in the story are well portrayed, and the manners of the 
times not violated in the narrative. Alda is well drawn, but a little 
exaggerated. There are several very creditable pieces of divine 
poetry in this volume, but they have too modern and too methodistical 
a tone to harmonize well with the scenes of a period so very remote. 
Altogether this production will certainly add to Miss Strickland’s 
fame. 


The Comic Almanac for 1841. With Twelve Illustrations of the 
Months, by GreorGE CRUIKSHANK. 


The above is one title of this “ right merrie’” work—a work that 
will be in request a whole year—a distinction, we fear, that very few 
of the books of the year will enjoy. The other title tells us that it 
is “an ephemeris in jest and earnest, containing all things fitting for 
such a work, by Rigdum Funnidos, gent.,” and much more in thie 
same promising vein. ‘Though we are late in noticing this laughter- 
creating effusion, on that account it must not be supposed that our 
commendations are a whit the less hearty. The most has been made 
of the subject, of which it could possibly admit. There is much real 
philosophy in using an almanac of this description—it is like the sugar 
to the coffee of every-day life. Taking up an almanac of the old 
stamp, What found the inspector ?—a list of martyrs, or of gloomy 
Catholic saints, whilst he was reminded every day in the week of the 
dismemberment of his limbs. We need say nothing of the lying pro- 
phecies of the weather. Now, the Comic Almanac contains all that is 
necessary of useful knowledge to impart, and very much that will 
make the day seem pleasant, and send whomsoever may consult it 
about their affairs with cheerfulness. It is absolutely marking every 
day in the year with a white stone. The twelve illustrations of 
the months, by Cruikshank, are perfectly Hogarthian, and rich In 
the variety of their humour. This artist's mind is, perhaps, the 
most truly comic of the time, and he does more with his burin than 
the best of us can do with his pen ;—when we say more, we mean 1) 
his particular line of humour. It is he that has personified Mr. 
Dickens’ characters, and given to them a cognizable individuality. 
Had Cruikshank never engraved, every one would have had a separate 
impression of all the Pickwickian creations ; and had it not been for 
him, Jack Sheppard would have never emerged from a deserved ob- 
scurity. Rigdum Funnidos has punned away most humorously, and 
with the best effect, for under most of his puns lies the raciness of 
true wit. As every one ought to look in their almanac once a day, 
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let them use this, and they will find it a morning cordial against the 
spleen. We give the following extract as a speci , 


. men of the compo- 
nents of the draught 


Tweirru Nicut.—( Not Shakspeare’s. ) 


Miss Mirrins was a blooming nymph, 
Of almost half a cent’ry, 

Who long had grieved her book of life 
To keep by single eutry. 

She'd once a quiver-full of beaus ; 
Old, young, short, tall, dark, light: 

Stokes, Nokes, Tibbs, Nibbs, Hill, Till, Fox, Knox : 
But never Mister Right. 


In fact she was a /eetle proud, 
Aud loved to play and park it ; 

And so, like many another fair, 
She’d overstood her market. 


The Baker woo'd her once, and oft 
At eve love’s tale would tell her; 
But all she said to him was this, 
** Begone you kneady feller !” 


The Pieman, too, had tried his luck ; 
But there again her pride 

Stood in her way: she couldn't beat 
To be a Tarter’s bride. 


The man “ wot drives the pleasure wan” 
Had loved her to insanity ; 

But, as she said, “ What’s pleasure? Stull! 
And wans is nought but wanity!” 


The Miller next, in honey’d words, 
That love so promptly teaches, 

Assail’d her heart. But “ Come,” said she, 
‘None of your flowry speeches !” 


The Clothesman, too, although a Jew, 
Desired to be her beau ; 
But finding Phillis look so cold, 


Return’d to his old ** Clo’. 


The Pawnbroker had also shown 
A flatt’ring predilection : 

But “ No,” said she, “‘ don't look to me 
For Pledges of affection.” 


Thus all the men she jilted then, 
And one reply they got: 

‘‘ She’d rather live without a tie’ — 
But now—she’d rather knot. 


So one twelfth-day—that is, one sixth— 
She went the cakes to view : 

Like all the world, who feel, that day, 
A cake-octhes too. 
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Of course the boys soon pinn’d her fast, 
(No greater plagues on earth !) 

And her poor gown became the vic- 
Tim of their boy-strous mirth. 


A cracker, too, by sad mischance, 
And while with fear she panted, 

At one fell bounce soon fired her flounce— 
Though not the spark she wanted. 


A hero bold who stood close by, 
Quick to her rescue flew, 

And tore away the flaming robe— 
Her pocket vanish’'d too. 


She went into a fit—so strong, 
That two young Tailors swore 
They'd never seen in all their lives 

So tight a fit before. 


The swain into whose arms she'd fall’n, 
When to herself she’d come, 

Seeing that she was “ all abroad,” 
Begg'd he might see her home. 


Arrived, they talk’d of this and that, 
Love, war, and heroes dead, 

A soldier he—a man of rank 
(And file, he might have said) — 


A Polish Count, a Knight Grand Cross, 
K. X. and QM. E. D.; 

Grand Master of the Blood-red Dirk, 
And R, O. G,. U, E, 


In fine, to make a long tale short, 
He tickled her ambition ; 

And soon at church persuaded her 
To altar her condition, 


Then off she wrote to all her friends— 
Aunt Smith and Cousin Cole: 

To tell them all the news, how she 
Was tied to a great Pole. 


But, oh! pride, pride must have a fall ; 
Her cash he soon got through: 

And then, one mizzling Mich’lmas day, 
The Count he mizzled too. 


And ever since, on fair Twelfth Night, 
A wand ring form is seen ; 

A female form, and this its ery :— 
* Vota Twelfth Cake I’ve been!” 
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Voyages, Relations, et Mémoires originaux, pour servir aU Histoire de 
Decouverte de U Amcrique ; publiés pour la primicre fois en Francais, 
par H. Ternaux-Compans. 


And man has always been the same! The records of the remote 
ages of the Mexicans are but barbarous duplicates of the history of all 
nations. The gigantic stature of the first races, man’s longevity 
reckoned not so much by years as by centuries, their deluge, their 
tower of Babel, and their four ages, who would expect to find all these 
in the history and traditions of the vast empires, the only remaining 
descendants of which are a few tribes of red Indians, that are fast 
vanishing away from the face of the earth before the withering pre- 
sence of the Caucasian genus of mankind, known under the various 
denominations of the European family? How advanced must these 
aborigines of Mexico have been in the most pernicious arts of civili- 
zation, when we know that two powers waged an almost continuous 
battle for three years and nine months, in which the vanquished lost 
four millions, and the conquerors three millions and a half—we cannot 
exactly say by the edge of the sword, but by the point of the spear, 
and the arrow, and the blow of the club. This is war upon the grand 
scale —bloody enough to satisfy even that war-loving nation the 
French. Wars carried on thus vastly, throw the expeditions of Alex- 
ander, Xerxes, and even Bonaparte, into the shade. ‘There is in these 
volumes a vast fund of curious information. The philosopher will 
wonder—if a philosopher be permitted to wonder at anything --how a 
nation so civilized could have carried on, for so many years, human sa- 
crifices to the enormous extent that they practised continually, and on 
the most trivial occasions. Not only were the immolated to the idols 
captives, and those of the lower classes, but people of every denomi- 
nation and of every distinction. The nearer and dearer the relative 
that was burned, the holier was deemed the impious and barbarous act. 
But if the sacrifice of human life to the Molochs of the Mexicans was 
vast, those made by the Catholic Spaniards to their false notions of the 
Deity were tenfold more tremendous. “ Slay, slay,” howled for th the 
priest, “in the name of God the most merciful, slay ! They are idola- 
trous heathens, and they will not believe.” Where now are the Mexi- 
‘ans? The silent plain, the vast forests, the beautiful savannas, places 
once populous with an ingenious, a refined, and, bating their sacrifices, 
a gentle race, have no answer. All is desolation. Look at present at 
the state of the whole of South America. Confusion, anarchy, and 
bloodshed! Truly it has been Christianized, but what a Christianity ! 
These volumes have been written by the bigoted priesthood of an 
early date; they justify the atrocities that they narrate. They are 
full of curiosities, not the least of which are the pretended miracles. 
The work should be read by all classes of thinkers. 


“Si Dieu n'avait pas ouvertement protege Cortez, la puissance de ce 
dernier souverain aurait empéché la réussite de ses desseins; mais Dieu 
opera un miracle en sa faveur. Quand les ambassadeurs du roi de Mexico 
alléreut trouver pour la premiére fois Tangapan, roi de Michoacan, ils lui 
rendirent compte de la maniére dont Cortez avait traité les habitants de 
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Chololan et du massacre de la noblesse Mexicaine par ordre d’ Alvarado, 
et lui dirent qu’ils étaient de cruels tyrans, qui ne songeaient qu’a s’em- 
parer du bien d’autrui. La sceur du roi assistait A ce recit, et en fut 
tellement effrayée, qu'elle se persuada que la prophetie de ses ancétres 
allait étre accomplie, et que cette nouvelle nation deviendrait m jitresse du 
pays: pour ne pas le voir, elle se laissa mourir de faim. On placa, selon 
‘usage que l’on suivait dans ce pays 4 l'egard des rois et des grands seig- 
neurs, son corps dans un des souterrains du grand temple, ou, apres l'avoir 
veillé pendant quelques jours, on devait le briler pour en conserver les 
cendres. Comme elle ¢tait sceur du roi, on comptait observer cette cere- 
monie a son égard; mais elle ressuscita le quatriéme jour, et ordonna, i 
ceux qui veillaient auprés d'elle, daller appeler le roi son frére, parce 
qu'elle avait des choses importantes a lui communiquer relativement au 
bien de son royaume et de ses vassaux. Les gardiens, tout ¢tonnes, alld. 
rent prévenir le roi, qui arriva en toute hate ; elle lui dit d’ecouter sans 
crainte ce qu'elle venait lui annoncer de la part du vrai Dieu, seigneur du 
ciel et de la terre ; que Dieu lui ordonnait de déeposer les armes, et de li- 
cencier l’armee qu'il avait reunie dans les plaines que l’on a depuis nom- 
mées d’Avalos, pour aller au secours des Mexicains; qu’il ne pourrait 
reussir a arréter cette nation, qui apportait le culte du vrai Dieu, et qu'il 
devait, au coutraire, la recevoir en amie dans ses etats, afin que ce Dieu y 
fat connu et adoré. Pour prouver ce qu'elle avancait, elle lui dit, qu'ou- 
tre le miracle manifeste que Dieu faisait en la ressuscitant, il verrait, le 
jour de la grande foire qui se tenait dans sa capitale, un jeune homme 
apparaitre dans les airs, tenant d’une main un flambeau plus brillant que 
le soleil, et de l'autre une epee qui était l'arme principale de cette nouvelle 
nation; quece jeune homme passerait par-dessus la ville, et disparaitrait 
du cote de locvident ; elle lui défendit de rien faire contre cette nation, 
qui avait une croix pour défense et pour bouclier, elle lui raconta quelle 
avait vu lendroit of allaient tous ceux qui me connaissaient pas le vrai 
Dieu, pour y souffrir des peines éternelles et intolérables, et parmi eux 
tous ses ancétres ; elle avait aussi vu la gloire dans laquelle tous ceux qui 
se sauvaient par la foi et par la religion que cette nation apportait, jouis- 
saient de la présence de Dieu. Le roi Tangapan fut tellement frappe de 
la resurrection de sa seeur, et de tout ce qu'elle lui raconta, qu'il deposa 
les armes et n’envoya point de secours aux Mexicains ; il licencia les deux 
cent mille hommes qu'il avait réunis, et dont une moitie etaieut des Mi- 
choacains ou Tarasques, et l'autre des Theochichiméques, qui sont la na- 
tion la plus belliqueuse de la Nouvelle-Espague. ‘Tout ce que je viens de 
dire est tiré des peintures et des relations du royaume de Michoacan, et je 
lai entendu chanter bien des fois & D. Constantin Huizimengazi, petit-fils 
de Tangapan, et seigneur de cette province.” 


This miracle, this resurrection from the dead, is un peu fort—bul a 
miracle is nothing unless it be miraculous. |The two volumes before 
us contribute to the general design of this work, by giving us the his- 
tory of the Chichimeques, or of the ancient kings of Tezcuco, atransla- 
tion from an ancient Spanish manuscript, written by Don Fernando 
Alva Ixtilixochill, a converted Mexican, and the son of one of the 
chiefs who surrendered to Cortez. ‘There can be no doubt of its au- 
thenticity. It makes our blood run cold to hear this honest and su- 
perstitious savage recording actions disgraceful to humanity as glori- 
ous deeds, because they were perpetrated by those whom he looked 
upon as sent to promulgate the true faith among his countrymen. 
When will false religions cease to be the worst scourge to mankind? 
The reader of these volumes must not expect to be delighted by the 
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charms of elegant composition, but he will get that which is more 
valuable, the plain unsophisticated truth. We recommend the work, 
and think that it should be translated into English. 





Jairah, a Dramatic Mystery ; and other Poems. By Lavy E. Stv- 
art Worrt.ey, author of “ The Visionary,” * Queen Berengaria’s 
Courtesy,” &c. 


This volume had been lying near us for some time, at once a re- 
proach and a dread. We felt it to be our duty to read it, yet felt, at 
the same time, a disinclination to the subject announced by the title, 
and that sort of tremor which is experienced by the kindly heart, when 
it fears that some amiable actor is about to make a decided failure. 
We thought of the subject, and of the daring ambition of the author. 
The former we knew to be impracticable ; and of the latter we had 
read much elegant trash in rhyme, if anything ought to be deemed 
trash that is really elegant. Of Jairah we have barely the introduc- 
tion ; for, after a few scenes, it breaks off abruptly with the startling 
announcement, that it is “ to be continued.” We fervently hope not, 
It is upon that interminable and never-to-be-solved matter of debate, 
the struggle of thought against power. This, of course, entails upon 
us the opposition of free will to necessity ; the consideration of an 
Omnipotence that permits itself to be thwarted ; the existence of evil 
under the sanction of a dispensation of ineflable good ; and those other 
sacred mysteries which the most learned divines approach with awe 
and hesitation. In this poem, all these dread mysteries are made the 
subjects of controversy, and are hurled to and fro by the speakers in 
all the confusion of metaphysical warfare. As we think this “ mystery” 
will be read but by few beyond the first pages—and those who read 
farther will display more perseverance than judgment—we will shortly 
detail its progress and its manner, so far as it has gone. The piece 
opens with a soliloquy of Jairah, at sunset, in a forest ;—his rhapsody 
to the setting sun is not without poetry. To him enters his daughter 
Mahala, and they immediately commence conversing like deep theo- 
logians. She gently reproves him for neglecting his religious duties, 
and he rather arrogates to himself the privilege of thought, and he in- 
timates, but darkly, that he is more worthily employed than in singing 
hymns. However, he parts with her as a father should part with a 
daughter so pious, in the following words :— 


«‘T yet will bless thee !—nor my words recall— 

Yea! I will bless thee—and dety them all ; 

For thy sweet sake Heaven's peace shall be my guest, 
Yea !—I wiil bless thee—and thou shalt be blest!” 


The last line is word for word from Walter Scott—the happy co- 
incidence of master spirits! When Jairah has rid himself of Mahala, 
he invokes some sort of spirits, but whether good or bad the sequel has 
not yet shown. Jairah and they quarrel outrageously. Their com- 
ing is poetically expressed thus :— 
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“ They come !—my conscious soul their presence owns, 
As ocean doth the storms! when low it moans, 
Breathless with intense expectancy. 


We now come to a very rich absurdity. These spirits say to him— 
“ We are in a hurry, declare at once thy need and thy desire, and re- 
lease us.” Jairah replies, “ Knowledge—full knowledge.” They re- 
join, “What do you want it for?” and then as pretty a polemical 
battle ensues as one could possibly wish upon this disputable ground— 
they, all the while, who know everything, pretending not to know 
that which Jairah conceals, and he asking from those that cannot find 
it out, the power of knowing everything himself. They part in storm 
and fury ; and thus, in legal language, the good Jairah takes nothing 
by his motion. | 

The second scene is one between Adramelech, a sorcerer, and one 
of the descendants of Cain, with Mahala. The first part of it is all 
but a parody on Prior’s Nut-brown Maid. This contemner of the 
Deity, Adramelech, describes himself as all that is detestable and im- 
pious, yet the simple maid loves on, and to the end she determines 
to love. However, he tries her physical form too much, for she faints 
away upon his telling her that she is not his first love, a certain half- 
angel named Zophiel having been that distinguished person. We do not 
like the idea of the antediluvians, who outlived centuries, fainting 
away. Nobody can prove that they did not; but it seems a violation 
of the costume of that remote era. When the lady recovers, she still 
perseveres in her affection, and in these glowing words she avows it : 


“ Man. But hear me farther!—I step in to spare !— 
Thou shalt not brave that suffering !—hear !—I swear ; 
I swear by all yon burning stars that roll— 

With searching light—that looks into the soul ;— 
By death and life—and that most awful spell, 
Which seems the wreck of all things to foretell ; 
By all that love hath taught me—his distress, 
His conquering powers—his shuddering happiness ; 
By the unstanched blood that weighs upon thy head,— 
If this be needful— mine, ev’n mine to shed !— 
Aye !—-by thy victim’s lost, lost soul 1 swear, 
To crown myself the next /—but say—‘ Prepare !’— 

. And with dread joy will I embrace my fate, 
The torment and the triumph consummate ! 
One word from thee should snatch my Spirit back, 
From the unseen bourne —along the untrodden track! 
But if such should not be thy law, thy will— 
Then will 1 live—thy slave and minion still— 
Think—breathe—act—hope—teel—do and deem and dare— 
But as thou givest me licence !—thus I swear !—” 


Adah now enters, who seems to be the personification of obedient 
and trusting piety. She remonstrates with her sister Mahala, and 
defies the wicked young magian, Adramelech. A discrepancy here 
strikes us, which seems to arise from an error of the press. In the 
first scene Jairah and Mahala converse as father and daughter 
throughout, but we are told in the dramatis persona that Jubal, the 
son of Jairah, is in love with Mahala, and that Adah is the daughter 
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of Jairah, and married to one Eleazar; but, as neither Jubal nor 
Eleazar is yet introduced, we have no means of knowing what is 
really intended. To return: in this sharp encounter between the 
advocate of love and her of religious humility, there are many fine 
bursts of the true spirit of poetry. The whole passage of Mahala’s 
speech is fine, and begins with this burning sentence— 


* Discourse not we of immortality ; 
If love reign not, what can it be—to be ?” 


Adah presses her pious arguments so forcibly, that Mahala again 
faints—twice in one scene —it is really too much smacking of the bou- 
doir or the opera-box. At this conclusion of the controversy, Adra- 
melech is naturally very angry, so he sends Adah away with a re- 
buke ; his mistress revives, and thus ends the first act—the mystery 
being a mystery still. In the second act we find Jairah at the en- 
trance of a cave at the foot of Mount Ararat, grandly unintelligible in 
a metaphysical soliloquy. The reader is neither permitted to know ex- 
actly his discontent nor his desire—when Lucifer appears: he is well 
described by the authoress, with the exception of the ‘ chaos-beauty 
of his sovereign form,” the idea of chaos being the antipodes of 
beauty. The devil and Jairah quarrel, and, for once, the devil gets 
the worst of it. Jairah pities, and then, for the first time, Lucifer 
feels himself to be thoroughly damned ; so he sneaks off, leaving his 
opponent to finish his interrupted soliloquy. We have only the com- 
mencement of the second scene, which is one between Jairah and 
un unknown spirit, which appears to be a beneficent one—and thus 
the tale, as Hudibras hath it, “ breaks off i’ th’ middle,” we trust, 
never to be resumed. The lady has sufficiently achieved. She has 
proved her command of vast powers of language, she possesses great 
depth of thought, and a fine vein of very elevated poetry. But she 
is not fitted to succeed in these sorts of mystery. She loses her 
reader and herself in infinity: in one little word, her conception 
of these subtilities is not sufficiently harmonized. If she should 
be so hardy as to resume this most intractable of subjects, let her 
keep her eye fixedly before the memorable saying of Napoleon, that 
“itis but a step from the sublime to the ridiculous ;” and another line 
something about a certain class of people “ rushing in where angels 
fear to tread.” Many of the minor poems in this volume are exqul- 
site—some indifferent—some with no character at all, and a few very 
bad. She is much too prolific, and seems to be led into this excess 
of production by her wonderful facility of composition. Let her but 
concentrate her strength, select her subjects from things within 
the scope of human strength, and give it sufficient labour and time, 
and she will then give the world something of which the present age 
will boast, and futurity be careful to perpetuate. 


Society Organized: an Allegory. By Wituiam AvuGustus Gorpos 
Hake, Esq. ' 
A contemporary, in reference to the work betore us, pertinently 
remarks, that from Homer to the author of Society Organized, the 
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poet has derived his inspiration from heaven, and his illustrations from 
the creeds, the modes of thinking, and the habits of acting that cha- 
racterize his period. Every land has its own law, and every age its own 
distinctive form and pressure ; human nature is unchanged ; the poet 
is still the poet, and while the whoof of the web he weaves is drawn 
from the divinity that burns within him, its colour, pattern, and the 
nature of the warp, are due to outward circumstances, to the place 
and time wherein he lives, and moves, and has his being. 

But we are disposed to regard the results deduced, and the events 
related, in Society Organized, as deduced and related by a mind com- 
prehending within itself an entire epoch of man’s history :—a pe- 
riod of ages destined, under Providence, ‘ to produce means ot en- 
abling the collective wisdom of mankind to bear down those obsta- 
cles which individual short-sightedness, selfishness, and passion, op- 
pose to all improvements, and by which the brightest hopes are con- 
tinually blighted, and the fairest prospects marred.” p. 131. 

It is from the appearance of Bacon that we must date the com- 
mencement of this epoch: one fruitful in every element of social 
progress and aggrandizement. The general and increasing intelli- 
gence which distinguishes the present from any former age, cannot, 
in our author's judgment, fail of ultimately impressing a more ra- 
tional character upon the political and social relations of mankind. 

Having premised these observations, we proceed te our analysis of 
this little work. And in tracing an outline of the design, we shall 
be found to avoid a too frequent practice of presenting the reader 
with detached passages: because it appears to us that the value of 
any particular part depends upon the context, rather than upon its 
own excellence ; and that, in order to be duly appreciated, it must be 
viewed in relation to what precedes and comes after it. Thus the 
most sublime passage in all orations is shorn of its efficiency when 
presented to an unlearned reader apart from the declamation and ar- 
guments and proofs that go before, and prepare the reader's mind for 
its reception. 

The introduction intimates that, “ the names of Galileo, Newton, Xc. 
are introduced emblematically, being meant to denote the different 
branches of learning in which those persons were eminent, and to 
suggest the consideration, that whenever and wherever, through the 
instrumentality of their immortal writings, these great teachers of 
mankind reach individuals of fine genius, they, in effect, have assumed 
the high offices of example and instruction, and offered to them ade- 
quate means of distinction.” 

And it further states, that the Poem represents “ adequate num- 
bers of such of the learned men of Europe as enlightened under- 
standings and sympathies have connected inseparably with humanity, 
in all countries, passing in a body, (which body of men, the reader 
will always bear in mind, symbolizes diffusion of their writings, as 
we have above explained,) as far as to the outer parts of the earth, 
in order to establish the general welfare on a correct and perma- 
nent basis, and to diminish the fearful amount of crime of all kinds 
that now ravages the fairest portions of the globe.” ; 

These are the principal actors in this allegory : being those illustrious 
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men, who, in the language of Scripture, “ being dead, yet speak.” 
These form themselves and their followers into an International As- 
sociation. 

The original and leading object of this association is to regenerate 
society by the universal diffusion of religious and natural knowledge. 
Its secondary object is the election and assemblage of the “ noblest 
and sagest of human kind ;” who, as our author contends, will impart 
to the mind of the world at large the impress of their own charac- 
ter,—of their moral and intellectual greatness. Such are the bene- 
volent purposes to which these great teachers of mankind are stated 
to devote their lives: and (we would ask with a writer of the Edin- 
burgh Review) is there no delight felt in the performance of the 
very highest class of duties which God has prescribed to mankind ? 

“ We hear every day of the triumphs of mechanical invention—of 
the progress of agricultural improvement—of fens drained, of heaths 
improved, of mountains enclosed and cultivated. The names of those 
useful and excellent men under whose auspices this progress has 
been made, are had in honour. Holkham, Woburn, and Althorp, are 
places to which much of our industry may trace its present develope- 
ment. In manufactures, also, we pay a just tribute to Watt, to 
Arkwright, and to Peel. But what are their exertions, and how in- 
significant their services, compared to those of the labourers in a 
better vineyard, who remedy the barrenness of the mind—who cul- 
tivate the rich harvests of the understanding—and promote the 
accumulation of that intellectual wealth which forms the capital of 
our moral nature? It is through their agency that the reason is 
prepared to receive and to appreciate the higher impulses of reli- 
gious obligations.” — Edinburgh Review, October 1839, p. 179. 

Our author next proceeds to describe the tour of the British divi- 
sion of the Association, and to record the aspirations, sufferings, and 
various fortunes of those whose virtues are stated to be such as to 
entitle them to the veneration and confidence of their species. These 
general sketches constitute the pathetic part of the poem, and 
contain scenes of the most touching pathos. . 

In the journey from Shiraz to the Euphrates are detailed the 
changes introduced among races the most ignorant and barbarous by 
these great civilizers. ‘The most interesting part of the poem, how- 
ever, is that comprehended between pp. 112 and 138. The notes 
are numerous, and are written in a plain and sensible style. . 

This work must prove highly interesting to those who look forward 
to the rise of an enlightened and influential public opinion, as thie 
issue of the various causes of progressive civilization now operating 
upon large masses of socicty. It will be equally acceptable to those 
who see, or fondly think they see, a moral power rising inconsistent 
with the continuance of the many great and unnecessary evils to which 
humanity has been so long exposed: and which, at the same time that 
it shall better the condition of individual families, will maintain 
amicable relations between nations, and place international intercourse 
upon a righteous footing. 
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Washington; an Essay. By M. Guizor. Translated trom the 
French, by Pau, ParneL, Esa. 


This essay reads very unpleasantly. It is, after all, nothing better 
than a piece of declamation, pretending to the philosophy of govern. 
ment, a great insight of the human heart, and a profound knowledge 
of leading moral causes—and we find it but a pretence. This is not 
the translator's fault ; but the uncouth sentences and the vague dic- 
tion he must certainly be charged with. What is meant by this 
phrase ?—* For a free people cannot pretend to their possession from 
freedom, but from conquest.” Let us turn from that whioh may be 
the fault of the translator to the original. He says, ‘Such was, in 
the English colonies, the happy state of man and society, when, by 
an arrogant aggression, England undertook to dispose of their fortune 
and their destiny without their interference and consent.” This is 
sacrificing fact to declamation. England merely endeavoured to 
place a tax of threepence a pound upon their imported teas. “ The 
happy state of man and society”—declamatory tautology—* their for- 
tune and their destiny”—tautology again with the addition of nonsense 
—for fortune is what may happen, destiny what must happen—and 
neither can be disposed of. Now let us return to the translation. 
‘«« Thus, when the time arrived at which George III. and his parliament, 
more from pride, and to hinder the prescription of absolute power, 
than to reap its fruits,” &c. Does Mr. Guizot mean, that parliament 
feared the Americans wished to proscribe absolute power ? If so, the 
sequent part of the sentence will be absurd —what is meant can only 
be settled between Guizot and his translator. We might go on thus 
from page to page. The work really requires to be properly under- 
stood, to have the French on one page, and the English on the other. 
Either Mr. Parnel has not done justice to the French minister, or 
the French minister has done so badly that he does not deserve a 
translator. Were the language of this essay a specimen of elegance, 
still Mr. Guizot palters with his principles : he dares not carry them 
to their full extent, and stops short of the right. 


Master Humphrey's Clock. By Boz. Nos. XXXVI. to XLIV. 


We presume that this very natural and justly popular tale is draw- 
ing to a conclusion, but we are sorry to find so many clouds hanging 
over it, and that happiness, which is so largely at the author's disposal, 
has not been more generously dealt out by Mr. Dickens. The he- 
roine, little Nelly, for whom every reader must have become 80 
deeply interested, demands and deserves a better fate than to die so 
prematurely. The author should always bear in mind the vast ex- 
tent of the number of his readers, and think how many of these there 
be who are, not at all, or only slightly, imbued with religious princi- 
ples. Moral, mere moral justice would have awarded a happier 
fate to the poor girl. However, it is all beautifully related, and 
deeply affecting. The sort of death that the human demon Quilp 
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meets with, is not such as we expected would be awarded to him. 
The worst torture that could have been inflicted on him, would 
have been to have obliged him to witness the prosperity of the par- 
ties whom he had so villanously persecuted—remorse is the bitterest 
punishment that the human breast can know. After this, he might 
have been put to death, in a manner as dramatic as it seemed good to 
the person who gave him his existence. Not that we think even Quilp 
should have been visited with the extreme penalty. His guilt was 
nearly constitutional and physical—a sort of insane temperament, which, 
whilst we loathe, we ought to pity. This is being hypercritical. All the 
other parts of this production are thrown off with the hand of the 
master, the fertility of whose invention is absolutely wonderful. The 
little personation, called the Marchioness, is quite an original, natu- 
rally conceived, and very forcibly drawn. The woodcuts of this 
number have merit, but, on the whole, we perceive a falling off in the 
illustrative department—no great deterioration, certainly ;—but stil! 
a falling off. Let it be amended. 





Memoir of the Countries about the Caspian and Dead Seas, illus- 
trative of the late Russian Expedition against Khiosh. ‘Translated 
from the German of Lieutenant Carl Zimmerman, of the Prussian 
Service, by Caprain Morrigr, R.N. With a Map, by Jonun 
ARROWSMITH. 


This is purely a scientific work, treated in a scientific manner, and 
as unlike the flashy, unsatisfactory, and ephemeral tours that are so 
abundantly published, as light is to darkness. This book contains 
facts valuable to all ages, and is a sort of landmark by which to note 
that silent progress of alternation which is slowly changing the face 
of the crust of this globe. The country explored was once, to all ap- 
pearance, the basin of a large sea, interspersed with numerous islands. 
All of the sea has disappeared by the means of a gradual evaporation, 
with the exception of the Caspian and Aral, which deserve only the 
names of lakes. This large tract of land is, for the most part, insalu- 
brious, and but thinly inhabited by fierce and nomade tribes. The 
whole country forms a good barrier between Russia and our pos- 
sessions in the East Indies. We should say that the surface of 
this land was not worth cultivating, nor, excepting on christian and 
philosophic motives, the hordes who inhabit it worth civilizing. We 
dwell upon works of this description with pleasure, and read them 
with an intense curiosity. Captain Morrier has performed his part ad- 
mirably ; and his apology for the late appearance of this translation is 
most satisfactory, as its delay is much more than compensated for 
by the well-executed map of Mr. J. Arrowsmith. We wish that we 
had similar works upon all countries that are but little known—works 
that furnish us with statistical and geological facts, instead of being 
merely, for the most part, egotistical descriptions of the traveller's 
personal feelings and adventures. We trust that the exploratory ex- 
pedition now proceeding to Central Africa will, in many respects, 
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imitate the memoir before us, and that the explorers will say as little 
of themselves, and as much of the regions explored, as possible. This 
book, though a small one, is eminently deserving of a conspicuous 
station in all well-provided libraries ; and we recommend it also to the 
attention of the general reader. 


Outlines of Turkish Grammar. By Joun Reip, Author of « Turkey 
and the Turks,” &c. &e. 


Now that steam has so much approximated countries to each other 
that a visit to Constantinople may be called no more than a summer 
trip, this little compendium of the language of the faithful will be- 
come eminently useful. [t will much serve those who know something 
of the language by rote, and forms a good introduction for people who 
wish to master it completely. The construction of the tongue seems 
to be very simple, with the exception of the verbs, and we doubt not 
that enough may, by this treatise, be rapidly learned to serve the pur- 
poses of ordinary conversation. Mr. Reid is well acquainted with 
the Turks in all their varieties, physical as well as mental, and we 
hope that he will be enabled to give the world a much larger work 
upon their language, and a lexicon, both of which he intimates his pur- 
pose of doing. We only say, further, that the present Outlines of 
Turkish Grammar is of very small size ; and useful though it be, its 
utility would be increased a hundred-fold by a vocabulary and dia- 
logue suited to the most ordinary occurrences of life. 


A Manual of Logarithms and Practical Mathematics, for the use of 
Students, Engineers, and Surveyors, &c. By JAMrEs TROTTER, 
of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, Author of ‘ Lessons 


in Arithmetic,” &c. &c. 


This work deserves attention from its capabilities of shortening 
mental trouble to many classes which comprise the most valuable in- 
dividuals of the community, those the labour of whose heads set to 
work the hands of the producing multitudes. This volume comprises 
very ample tables of logarithms up to seven places of figures, baro- 
metic tables for calculating the heights of mountains, most of the 
tables useful in navigation, surveying, &c., with a formula, containing 
an explanation for the construction and use of the tables, with much 
of the most valuable of useful information connected with calculation 
and appreciation of all sorts. It is a very useful work for a counting- 
house and most offices, even those belonging to the legal profession. It 
is really a multwm in parvo, and the multum is not mere makeweight 
to swell the size of the book, which is actually parvus. 
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Memoir of the Rev. C. T. EY Rhenius, comprising Evtraets from his 
Journal and Correspondence, with details of Missionary Proceed- 
ings in South India. By his Son. 


The greatest heroism, the utmost sublimity to which the human 
character can attain, is that which belongs to a missionary, con- 
scientiously and religiously devoted to his sacred calling. When we 
consider his divine object; the glory of the conqueror first fades into 
nothingness, and then assumes a form hideous, bloodstained, and re- 
volting. Honour here, and all the radiance of beatified triumph 
hereafter, to the self-denying man, who, despising all the luxuries and 
vanities of life, casts himself as a teacher and a brother among the 
heathen, moulding him into what man should be below, and preparing 
him to become something infinitely more glorious than man ubove. 
One of these thrice -estimable characters is the subject of these me- 
moirs. He seems every way to have been highly gifted for his bene- 
volent undertaking, with but two exceptions —a want of due liberality 
of feeling, and a lack of discretion. The excellence of the true 
Christian is to be found in the union of the attributes of the serpent 
and the dove. For this we have more than human authority. In some 
few instances we grieve to say that Rhenius was found wanting in the 
gentleness and loving-kindness of the dove ; in very many he displayed 
an absence of the wisdom of the serpent. But the tone of his excellent 
character is not to be judged from these defects; they were but the 
mere flaws, the occasional adulterations, to which the clay of man is 
subjected since the first fall: they have prevented him from becoming 
perfect, it is true, but he will always be viewed in the light of one to 
be imitated in almost all things, to be reverenced and to be loved. 
Mr. Rhenius was a Lutheran, and very early in life felt that divine 
impulse which a gracious Providence bestows upon its chosen instru- 
ments, to go among the heathen, and bring them the glad tidings of 
salvation. ‘To this intent he was educated, and to this intent he 
came to England, and under the auspices of the Church of England 
Missionary Society, when some political opposition was removed, he 
proceeded to Madras, and there, and in the vicinity of that place, 
commenced those labours so precious to man, and so ac ceptable to 
God. Pious, indefatigable, and learned, he soon found himself an able 
and a skilful reaper, with nothing around him but thorns and weeds 
on which to employ his energies. His exertions were looked upon by 
the authorities either with sullen apathy or open displeasure. The 
Hindu character, formed by an unswerving superstition of ages, was 
averse to innovation, and content with a belief that had satisfied 
their ancestors beyond all the records of history. The mind « 
these people seems to be as impressible as water, and as rein 
take away the cause, and their stagnant soul immediately assumes its 
accustomed level of indifference. We think that Mr. Rhenius in- 
sisted too much upon the mysteries of our blessed religion, and too 
much neglected its moralities. The Brahmins have their mysteries 
also, and they were too much imbruted to distinguish the true from 
the false. After being five years at Madras, and doing but little spi- 
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ritual good, he removed to Pallamcotta, in the district of Tinnevelly, 
Here he was of more essential service; but it must be confessed that 
the process of conversion went on but slowly. In this locality he 
displayed all the energy and the holiness of the apostle; but the 
infirmities of the man did much damage to the sacred cause which he 
had so much at heart, for which he lived a saint-like slave, and died a 
saint-like martyr. It is here that we first meet with his want of the 
wisdom of the serpent. An English officer wished Rhenius to bap- 
tize an infant, of which he was the father by a woman of colour. ‘This 
our missionary flatly refused to do, unless the father married the 
mother. For this he was reproved by his superior, the archdeacon 
of Madras; but he chose rather to resign his appointment of chap- 
lain to this station than obey. It is only for the Deity to visit the 
sins of the fathers upon the children. Either the desired rite was 
necessary to the child's salvation, or it was not. How could then a 
charitable servant of God refuse to an infant the seal of salvation, be- 
cause its father was a reprobate on the one hand; or presume, on the 
other, to administer that sacrament at all, if it were but a vain and in- 
etlicient ceremony ? There was no middle course. It must be always re- 
membered that Rhenius was the agent of the Church of England 
Missionary Society. Yet, when his congregation became extensive 
and his influence great, he lifted up the banner of revolt against our 
holy church, threw off the spiritual government of the English 
bishop, and actually built opposition chapels on the spot of his great 
triumphs over the heathen worship. What a triumph was this schism 
to the acute Brahmins! What a weapon to put in their hands !—the 
power of saying, ‘* In this faith which you would teach us, you are not 
agreed yourselves.” How deeply must all real Christians deplore this 
polemical and spiritual pride! From this it may be very naturally sup- 
posed that he was always at variance with the civil government of the 
Kast India Company. The following facts from his journal seem to 
place the matter in a strong light in his favour. 

* Dee. 13.—The Collector has, by order of government, given 40,000 
rupees for the performance of a certain ceremony in the Tinnevelly pagoda. 
The pedestal, namely, of the idol, has been injured by the oil, &c. which 
continually flows down from the image, so that insects perish there ; and 
this is a great indignity tothe Swami. The pedestal must, therefore, be 
repaired, the little holes which time has caused upon it must be closed, 
and the whole made firm and tight. For this repair, the Swami must be 
requested kindly to move from his place during the operations, and then to 
return to it. On both occasions, a great many mantirams (prayers) must 
be said by the Brahmins, 100,000 of whom must daily be fed for the space 
of forty days. In order to gratify this folly, a Christian government give 
40,000 rupees !” 

This is curious, especially when we consider what took place a few 
days after. 


“€ Dec. 19.—Sent round a paper for subscriptions to the Society. It re- 
turned, nearly blank! Only three persons had subscribed. What a sad 
proof is this of the miserable state of mind among the English here! 1 had 
hoped that at least all who were at church yesterday would have seen the 
excellency of the institution, and the duty of giving the Word to the 
world; but, alas, only two!” | 
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This many may deem a severe reproach to the East India Com- 
pany, but they were in the right; simply because the course that 
expediency compels them to take is the shortest and the only 
method of bringing about the same blessed conversion for which Rhe- 
nius was so ardently struggling. The intemperate eagerness of the 
missionaries would, if left to itself, soon throw the whole country 
into revolt; anarchy would ensue, the attending misery would be in- 
calculable, and the few seeds of Christianity already sown become 
utterly unprofitable. The Brahmins must, for many years, still be 
conciliated. ‘That our Indian policy is wise, is apparent by the gradual 
wearing away of the Hindu superstitions. Already has the abomina- 
ble suttee been abolished, female children are no longer drowned, and 
none are now permitted to fling themselves under the wheels of the 
crushing Juggernaut. All the missionary force of Europe could not, if 
left to itself, have accomplished this, though it might have confused, 
perplexed, and embroiled kingdoms. _No—we must work by human 
means ; our policy is good. Idolatry is slowly yet surely disappear- 
ing, without bloodshed, even without persecution. We are compelled 
to give another specimen of Mr. Rhenius’ hasty spirit. After he had 
separated, so injudiciously separated, his labours from those of the 
clergy of the Church of England, he thus expresses himself of the por- 
tion of that upright and valuable body at that time in India. 


“* June 20.—Received lately the Missionary Register, &c. Read the 
Archdeacon’s Report of his visit to Pallamcotta—errors in it about the 
site of the church, and about the schools. Read of a meeting of clergy- 
men at Calcutta for prayer. Why do they not invite all ministers of the 
gospel to it? There is an accursed thing among them, I fear.” 


However, we must hasten to conclude. The irritability of temper 
consequent upon Rhenius’s opposition to his superiors, his incessant 
labours in conversion, and in making translations of the Scriptures in 
the Tamul language, made demands upon his health and strength 
which his constitution could not withstand ; and, in the midst of his 
warring with the members of our church, he died—a martyr, we firmly 
believe, to his sense of the right, but a most sorrowful example to the 
wavering and unconverted heathen. ‘That he was a little credu- 
lous and a little arrogant must be very apparent to all who read these 
memoirs. In page 88 we find him fancying that he has actually per- 
formed that which is tantamount to a miracle, the casting out of a 
devil; and in page 133 he states his belief in the existence, at present, 
of witchcraft in the East Indies. 

The more that we reflect upon Mr. Rhenius’s long career, the more 
are we convinced of the necessity of authority in things spiritual. 
Our missionary was a good, a holy, a most upright man; but no 
sooner does he feel his strength and his usefulness, than with him the 
Gospel of Christ becomes secondary to the Lutheran faith, and a 
growing and increasing Christianity thus becomes divided and para- 
lyzed by differences. May all true believers remember the wisdom 
of the serpent ' In the cause of holiness, and the propagation of the 
truth, the apostle did not hesitate to own that he was all things to all 
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The work itself is very valuable, as giving much insight into the 
private manners of the Hindoos ;—it will familiarize the reader with 
that singular people more than any other publication with which we 
are acquainted. The subject of this biography must have been, in pri- 
vate life, a most estimable man; and his public career, notwithstand- 
ing his indiscretions, most salutary to the good and great cause. We 
are inclined to believe, from an attentive perusal of these memoirs, 
that he never committed an act contrary to the dictates of his con- 
science. That he did mischief by relying too much upon himself, is 
but too apparent—and this materially impaired his utility. Alto- 
gether, he was a noble character ; and his few errors of conduct were 
more than redeemed by the purity of his heart, the holiness of his 
life, and the sublimity of his christian principles. 


Egypt and Mohammed Ali. Illustrative of the Condition of his Slaves 


me subjects, Se. Se. By R.R. Mappex, M. D.. author of 


‘Twelve Months’ Residence in the West Indies,” “ Travels in 
the Kast,” &c. 


The simple elegance, combined with the great power of description, 
displayed) in this useful and very important work, renders it as 
amusing as it is instructive. Mr. Madden, in giving his depositions, 
reminds us of an upright and eloquent witness before a judge, saying 
nothing extraneous, whilst all that he does say carries conviction to 
every hearer. By the means of this volume we become most 
thoroughly acquainted with the real state of the province of Egypt, 
and of the character of Ali in particular. For our parts, we have no 
sympathy for this bold, bad man. — His hand is that of the multitudi- 
nous assassin, and the mark of many murders is upon his brow. His 
talents and his energies, great as they undoubtedly are, he possesses 
only in common with all successful rogues. It is our opinion that he 
has been dealt with much too mercifully, and that, in his case, the just 
has been most wofully sacrificed to the expedient. Had Egypt, as a 
nation, separated herself from the domination of the sultan, we might 
have supported an act that would have some plea to sanction it. 
But, on Ali's part, there have been ingratitude, and a breach of trust, 
as well as rebellion. The Sublime Porte has lost one of the brightest 
jewels of his tiara by the nefarious deed of one man—a benefited 
and a trusted man. Yet is this man supported by the whole French 
nation, and a very large portion of the press, perhaps of the people, 
of England. This is not as it should be; it is too much levelling the 
distinguishing marks between right and wrong. All this does not, 
however, prevent us from regarding Mohammed Ali as a wonderful 
man, and one that will take up no mean niche in the hall of history. 
The following is Mr. Madden's description of his person. 


* Mohammed Ali is now in his seventy-second year. He is hale and 
strong in his appearance, some what bent by age ; but the energy of his 
mind, the vivacity of his features, and the piercing lightning of his gl: ince, 
I first saw him in the year 1825, nearly 
fifteen years ago. Tle is about five feet six inches in height, of a ruddy 


have undergone no change since 
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fair apngrenen, with light hazel eyes, deeply set in their sockets, and 
overshadowed by prominent eyebrows. His lips are thin, his features 
regular, extremely changeful, yet altogether agreeable in their expres. 
sion when he is in good humour. At such times, his countenance is that of 
a frank, amiable, and highly intelligent person. ‘The motion of his hands 
and his gestures in conversation are those of a well-bred person, and his 
manners are easy and even dignified. He perambulates his rooms a great 
deal when he is at all disturbed, with his hands behind his back, and 
thinks aloud on these occasions. He sleeps but little, and seldom 
soundly ; he is said by his physicians to be subject to a determination of 
blood to the head, attended with epileptic symptoms, which recur with 
violence when he is under any unusual excitement. In the late diflicul- 
ties, previous to his answering the proposal of the Four Powers, these 
symptoms made it necessary tor his physicians to bleed him in the arm, 
and take away a pound of blood. One of these physicians had to sit up 
with him for some nights, and, as it is customary for the Pacha to do with 
his attendants, he called up the doctor several times in the night, to £ tell 
him something,’ and the poor drowsy physician was frequently woke up 
with the habitual query, ‘ Well, doctor, have you nothing to tell me ?’ 

“His palace at Alexandria is elegantly furnished in the European style, 
with chairs and tables, looking-glasses, several pictures, and a large bust 
of the Viceroy himself. 1 noticed a magnificent fourpost bed in his 
sleeping-chamber ; both the attendants who conducted me over the palace 
informed me it never had been used; he continues the old Turkish habit 
of sleeping on a matress on the tloor. He rises early—generally between 
four and five—receives every ove who comes to him, dictates to his seere- 
taries, and has the English and French newspapers translated and read 
to him, one of the latter of which is known to be the paid organ of his 
political views. 

** His only language is the Turkish, and he speaks it with the greatest 
fluency, and in the most impressive manner. In his conversation he is 
sprightly, courteous, and intelligent. On every subject he gives those 
about him the impression of a shrewd, penctrating, right-thinking man. 
He speaks very distinctly (thanks to the effects of English dentistry) 
and with remarkable precision. He is simple in his mode of living, eats 
after the European manner at table, and takes hisbottle of claret almost 
daily. His manners are extremely pleasing, and his general appearance 
prepossessing ; his expression, as 1 have before said, is that of a good- 
humoured, amiable man ; but when he is disturbed in his mind, he seens 
not to have the slightest control over his feelings or over his features : 
and when he is displeased, his scowl is what no man would willingly en- 
counter twice.” 

The engraved portrait (very well executed) of this accomplished 
and reverend sinner presents us with a remarkably bland and cat- 
like expression of countenance, with a good deal of what is vulgarly 
called “ fun” about the eyes. Amongst other topics upon which the 
doctor has dwelt, is that of the alleged murder of friar Thomaso by 
the Jews. The author thinks them guiltless, but he has described 
this particular section of the Hebrews in such colours, that it is ap- 
parent that it was an act that they would be very likely to perpe- 
trate. We have to remark that there is one page in the book, but 
not of it, which we admire more than any other, although it be the 
shortest of the two hundredand eighty. It is that which is occupied 
by the dedication of the work to William Beattie, Esq., M.D. In 
our humble opinion, it sheds more lustre upon the work than if 
he had selected for his patron any of the crowned heads in Europe— 
and the reason is simple—there ts no adulation in it. It would have 
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been difficult to make any. This change in things dedicatory is one 
of the features of the good taste of the times, as contrasted with 
the fashion of our ancestors. Regard but a few of the grovelling, 
creeping dedications of the master-spirits of what is called the 
Augustan age. How Dryden beslimed himself with debasing 


Hattery! A very good essay might be written on the subject of 


dedications. How infinitely superior is a dedication to private 
worth and generous friendship, to one that seeks a mercenary 
return, by flattering a coronet, or playing the sycophant toa crown! 
We are happy to see that Sir E. Bulwer has, in his dedications, inva- 
riably selected unobtrusive virtue to dignify it, by connecting it with 
the imperishability of his works. ‘To conclude, we have only to re- 
mark that Doctor Madden has been as happy in his work as in his de- 
dication, and we may safely assert that he has shaped a large, an ele- 
gant, and most useful material wherewith to assist in constructing 
the pyramid of history, and that the best historian, whoever he may 
be, who will hereafter write largely of these times, will take the 
greatest advantage of it. 


Ethelston ; or, the Battle of Brunaburgh. A Dramatic Chronicle, in 
Five Acts. By Grorcr Darcey, author of “ Thomas a Becket.” 


“A dramatic chronicle!” The title is somewhat new, and seems 
to deprecate the criticism that might have been applied to it had it 
been called a tragedy. Under whatever appellation we may consider it, 
we say it with sorrow, that commend it we cannot. There is much 
more of respect due to the author, than of approval of his work. That 
mind must be a little raised from the common level, which, feeling 
the poetic ardour, yet not knowing how properly to express it, pro- 
duces two dramatic works meant to illustrate the heroism of his an- 
cestors. Mr. Darley’s Thomas a Becket, with some good speeches, 
and a few elevated passages, was but tolerable—just readable —but 
this is worse ;—not badly conceived, but crudely put together, and 
most unsatisfactorily conducted. Syntax and prosody are but humble 
achievements in the present spread of general information ; yet they 
should not be despised, even by a mind that conceives the idea of “ in- 
ternal wings.” But we would, for the sake of genius, overlook the 
greatest heresies in English, and be unwilling to point out bad gram- 
mar, did we find many redeeming points in brilliancy of thought, or 
in coruscations of high talent. Were we to quote the numerous spe- 
cimens of false construction and of grammatical errors for which a 
schoolboy would deserve chastisement, we might pain the author with- 
out correcting his style, and give our readers too strong an impression 
of his unfitness, yet, to publish his compositions. Many of these 
errors we will impute to hurry, some to the inaccuracy of the press, 
and a few to the spirit of innovation, which disdains the trammels cast 
upon our language by Lindley Murray and others of the strait-laced 
sect of grammarians. We despise mere philological criticism; still, 
there must be some limits to our disregard of it, and we hope that, in 
his next drama, the author will think so too. As to the matter of this 
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production, it certainly displays a great deal of rough talent, valuable 
ore encrusted with dross, and some originality. There is energy in 
many of the speeches, beauty in some of them—a promise of excel- 
lence—a good promise, but nothing more. We hope that this author 
does not despise Labour. Let him ally himself to that humble hand- 
maid, court the castigation of the well-informed and the judicious, 
study Shakspeare for action, Milton and Dryden for rhythm, and any 
grammar he prefers for English; and then we feel assured that he 
will not only produce a successful dramatic chronicle, but a successful 
acting and acted tragedy will crown his well-directed efforts. 


Nuces Philosophice. No. Ul. 


In this number the Latin title (Nuces Philosophice) has been 
very properly dropped, and its English translation (Philosophic Nuts) 
substituted. This number forms the third of a work, which for its 
perspicuity of style, lucid arrangement, and clear and definite rea- 
soning, may confidently be expected to become a general favourite. 
We have read the present number with more than ordinary attention. 
Its subject is one as interesting as important ; and every attempt to 
clear away the mist in which it is enveloped is deserving of com- 
mendation. We will not call Mr. Johnson's opinions ingenious, because 
that is a word whose common office is to slur over arguments un- 
palatable, but hard to be disproved ; but they are original, and sup- 
ported by reasoning strong and forceful. Hfe maintains that all ideas 
are derived to us “through the windows of the senses’—that the 
sum-total of all our knowledge consists in seeing, hearing, feeling, 
tasting, smelling, and remembering—and that all words not the signs 


of anything that we know, are either mere noises, or abbreviations of 


other words which are the signs of something we do know. And this 
position, he says, is proved by Locke himself, although uninten- 
tionally; and he, “nullius addictus jurare in verbo magistri, pro- 
ceeds in energetic terms to expose the fallacy of a great deal con- 
tained in the book of that master-metaplhysician. THe argues that 
our elevation above the brute (as it regards mundane affairs) is solely 
owing to our much-undervalued faculty of speech, And he says, “I 
tell you again, you will be astonished to find how great is the double 
debt we owe to the faculty of speech. I say the double debt, for there 
are two. The former is one of gratitude for the imm pasurable supe- 
riority which it has given us over every other living thing ; the latter, 
one of deep execration for the dark pyramid of misery which it has 
piled upon so many human hearts, and for having planted in the very 
centre of the green garden of God's beautiful arth a upas-tree, 
whose poisonous branches extend into every corner, and whose 
leaves drop palsies into the breasts of men!” We can only spocseechonn 
our strong recommendation of the work to all lovers of nervous 
writing and sound reasoning. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Xecreations in Chemistry By Thomas Griffiths, Feap. 4s. 6d. 

Zornlin’s Recreations in Geology. New Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

‘Taylor's Student's Manual of Modern History, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Bridges on the One hundred and Nineteenth Psalm. Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 7 

Bickersteth’ s Christian Truths. New Edition. 12mo._ 6s. 

Elwyn’s Seven Sermons on the Character of Gideon, 12mo. 4s. 

Fryer’s s Sermons, preached in the Parish Church of Newton, Hants. 8vo, Us. 

The Festiv als of the Church. 18mo. 3s. 

The Gift of Prayer. By Thomas Mann. 18mo. 3s, 

Manna for the Heart. By P.C. Hirschfeld. 18mo. 2s, 6d. 

Scottish Christian Herald. New Series. Vol. II. Royal Svo. 8s. 

Thoughts in Verse. By the Rev. J. K. Craig. 18mo, 2s. 

The South Sea Islanders. By John Dunlop. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Simple Stories. By Mrs.Jerram. 18mo. 2s, 

Stories of the Animal World. By B. H. Draper. 6s. 6d. 

Habershon’s Historical Exposition of the Apocalypse. Post 8vo. 9s. 

Porter's Prayers for Families. 18mo. 1s. 3d. sew ed; 2s. 6d. bds. 

The Spiritual Life. By the Rev. T. Griffiths. Fifth ‘Edition. 12mo, 3s. 

Bishop Cosin’s Collection of Private Devotions. Twelfth Edition. Royal 52mo. 
ds. Od. 

The Rey. Jobn Davison’s Remains and Occasional Publications. 8vo. 15s, 

Pulpit Recollections, or Miscellaneous Sermons, By the Rev. Sir W. Dunbar, 
Svo, 7s. 

Life of Christ. 18mo. New Edition, 4s, 

Precept and Example. By the Author of “ Patrick Welwood.” 18mo, 2s. 

A Treatise on the Copyright of Designs, from Printed Fragments. By J. E. Ten- 
nent, Esq. crown 8vo. 5s. 

The Borough Court Rules. By P.S. Carey. Royal 8vo. 5s. 

Forsyth on Composition with Creditors, 12mo. 6s, 

Seventh Report of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Institution, 8vo, 5s. 

Fearn’s Book of Amusement. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 

The Moneyed Man, or the Lesson of Life. 3 vols. royal 12mo, 31s. Gd. 

Jones's Sheridan’s Dictionary, by Birkin. New Edition. Square, 3s, 6d. 

Ports, Arsenals, and Dockyards of France. Crown 8vo,. 10s. 6d, 

Hobbes’ Opera Latina. Vol. III. Svo. 12s. 

James Harris’s Works. In 1 vol, 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

The Law affecting the Grant of Maynooth College. By James Lord. 1i2mo, %s. 

Dreaming and Dreams. By Mrs. Blair, 18mo, 2s. did. 

Swinburne’s Courts of Europe. 2 vols. Svo. V8s. 

Society in India, By an Indian Officer, 2 vols. post Svo. 2's. 

Dr. Gully on Nervousness. Second Edition. Svo. és. 

Skey on Venereal Disease. Coloured Plates. Feup. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

‘The Reconciler, or the Harmony and Glory of the Divine Government, 8vo. 10s. 

Donne's Devotions. i18mo, 3s. Gd. 


LITERARY NEWS—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Lady Chatterton’s new work, “ Home SKETCHES AND FOREIGN | 
RECOLLECTIONS,” is just ready. We have received it, but too late 3 
for notice in our present number. We promise ourselves much plea- 


sure from its perusal. The illustrations, from Lady Chatterton’s 
drawings, are beautiful. 


We have also just received a volume of “ TRAGEDIES BY THE REv. 
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R. Lanpor,” brother to the distinguished author, Walter Savage 
Landor, to which we shall give early attention. ° 

The Rev. W. Liddiard’s new work, “ Retrospection, on THE 
Licgut or Otner Days,” is on the eve of publication. The draw- 
ings, by Haigh, will add great interest to the work. 

Sir Francis Doyle has just completed the printing of a second edition 
of his poems. 

Mr. James, who is still on the Continent, is proceeding with his 
important work, “ THe Lire anp Times or Ricnarp Caur DE 
Lion,” as rapidly as the interchange of the proof-sheets will permit. 

Mr. Buckingham, who has recently returned from the United 
States, is engaged in preparing for publication the result of his obser- 
vations over that widely-extended country, in his new work, to be en- 
titled “America, Historican, SratisticaL, AND Descriptive.” 
It is to extend to three large volumes, with numerous wood engravings, 
and a portrait of the author. It is expected to appear in March. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


There has occurred nothing remarkable in the commerce and trade of 
the country during the past month. There has been an average demand 
of our usual manufactures, and no great fluctuation in any particular 
branch of our vast producing powers. The tea trade does not seem to 
partake of that excitement that might have been expected from our dis- 
turbed relations with the Chinese, as it is extremely flat. We shall speedily 
arrange acommercial treaty with France, that, we trust, will be produc- 
tive of benefit to both countries. Altogether, the prospects of the empire, 
though not extraordinarily brilliant, are far from being unsatisfactory. 
There is no chance of the corn laws being repealed whilst we go on as we 
do at present. 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 


On Tuesday, 25th of February. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. VORKIGN STOCKS. 

Bank Stock, Acconnt, 166.—Consols, 85 three- Portngnese New, Acct. 31 three-cighths.— 
fourths. —Three per Cents, Reduced, 89 one- Dutch Two and a Half per Cent., 50 three. 
halfi—Three and a Half per Cents. Reduced, eighths.— Portuguese Three per Cent., Acct. 19 
%&.—Exchequer Bills, 5 to 7 pr. one-half—Spanish Bonds, Account, 24 one- 

eighth, 


Money Mankrt.—The public securities have been in a comparatively passive 
state during the last month, and business in the money market flat. Railway shares 
have also partaken of the depression, and been in very little demand, and lower 
prices generally obtained. This inactivity on the Stock Exchange may be accounted for 
in the prospect that the Chancellor of the Exchequer must soon negotiate another 
considerable loan. The revenue has not been deficient by the last returns, as com- 
pared with former quarters, yet it is much short of the current expenditure of the 
country. 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Keptat Edmonton, Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitade 3’ 51” West of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows :—At Edmonton the warmth of the day js 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 
above the surface of the ground. The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 
self-registering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the barometer and ther. 
mometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hoars each, from eight in the 


morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock. 















































Range Range ' Rain 
1841.| of” - oe in 
Ther. Barom. Ness Inches 
Jan. 

2340-31 | 3003 20,06 Ww. 095 
24)37-30 | 29,06 20,74 N.W. 

5|37-25 | 30,19-30,14 N.W. 
26)47-30 | 20,04-Stat. S.W. ,005 
27/51-42 | 30,11-29,03 Ww. ,005 
29/42 28 | 30,20-30,14 Ww. 
2943-52 | 30,12-30,09 | N. 
30\43 31 | 30..a-Stat. | S.W. 
3136-41 | 30,21-30,11 :. 

/ Feb, 1/33 25 | 30,21 30,15 N.E. »135 

2/29-20 | 20,99 20,87 | N.E. 

327-6 | 20,90 20,87 N.E. 

428-11 | 29,75-20,62 N.E. 

520-16 | 20,65.20,62 N.E. 

6)20-22 | 20,62 20,58 N.E, 

7\27-19 | 20,48 20,36 N.E. 

820-21 | 20,38-20,32 N.E. 

9.30 20 | 290,80 29,64 N.E. 

10/30 24 | 20,92-29,58 i. 

11/39-25 | 20,78-20,65 5S.E. 

1246-33 | 29,70. 29,38 S.W. 

13/46-37 | 20 63-29,42 S.W. ,19 
1451-42 | 20,20-29,17 S.W. 

1540-40 | 20,24 29,11 Ss. ,06 
1651-41 | 20,13-20,08 .. 105 
17/43-36 | 290,50-20,16 Ww. 115 
18/50-37, | 20,54-20,47 S. Ol 
19/40-40 | 20,70-29,55 S.W. ,035 
20/50 33 | 20,87-20,72 Ss. 
2151-39 | 30,19-30,03 N.E. | tl 
* 13:20 | 30.25.3023 N. 
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Admonton. 





Prevailing Weather. 


ee . 


Generally clear. 

Generally clear, snow and sivet fell in the aftern. 
Cenerally clear. 

Generally cloudy. 

Morn. cloudy, otherwise clear. 
Morn. clear, otherwise overcast. 

Evening overcast, otherwise clear. [small rain. 
Morn. overcast, aft. foggy, evening cloudy, with 
Cloudy, rain inthe morn. sleet and snow in aft. 
General overcast, snow in the morn, and aftern. 
Morn. and even. overcast, with snow,otherwise cl. 
Morn. cloudy, with snow, otherwise clear. 
Overcast, snow at times. 

Evening overcast, otherwise clear, 
Overcast, wind boisterous. 
[General cloud, wind boisterous. 
Overcast, rain in the morning. 

Overcast. 
Overcast. 

General cloud, thawing. 

Aft. clear, otherwise cloudy, small rain in even. 
General cloud, rain at times. 
Morning cloudy, with rain, otherwise clear. | 
Overcast, rain iu the evening, 
Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. 


Cloudy, raining all the morning. 
iClear, 
‘Evening clear, otherwise cloudy, with rain. 
iMorn. clear, otherw cloudy, rain in aft. and es 


Morning cloudy, otherwise clear. 


‘eee overcast. | 


CHARLES H&any Apams. 


BANKRUPTS., 
From January 26, 1841, ro Fenruary 19, 1841, INCLUSIVE. 


Jan. 26.—F. M‘Neill, Clement's lane, gene- 
ral merchant,—J. and E, Butt, Mortimer-street, 
linen-drapers.—C. R. Goy, Helston, Cornwall, 
grocer.—J. Scowcroft, Haverfordwest, scrive- 
ner.—J. Porter, Barnsley, Yorkshire, callen- 
derer.—E. Proud, Sunderland, grocer.—T. S. 
Day, Eaton, Norwich, merchant.— J. Edwards, 
Huime, Lancashire, builder, — J. Hounslow, 
Birmingham, baker.— E. Putland, Manchester, 
ale-merchant.—J. Dauncey, Baltonsborough, 
Somersetshire, cattle dealer.—W. Conyer, T. 
Ridsdale, J Senior, R. Stapleton, J. Hains- 
worth, B. Toarner, E. Bailey, J. Milnes, W. 
Mayman, R. Shaw, J. Oldroyd, J. Castle, S, 
Oidroyd, J. Breary, J. Denton, A. Ellis, J. 
Howgate, J. Bromley, M. Healey, J. Bailey, 
A. Fozard, and J. Clegg, Batley Carr, York- 
shire, woollen and scribbling millers.—J. Poul- 
ton, sen., Leominster, Herefordshire, brick- 
layer. —W. Wilson, Stanley Ferry, Yorkshire, 


innkeeper.—G. James, Bangor, Carnarvon 
shire, draggist.—R. Tilbarn, Doncaster, aue- 
tioneer.—J. Hewitt, Liverpool, merchant. 
Jan. 29.—J. A. Chalk, Copthall chambers, 
Copthall-court, Throgmorton-street, bill- broker. 
—J. M. Mills and W. B. Mills, Great Berk- 
hampstead, Hertfordshire, brewers —J. Jones, 
Staines, Middlesex, linen-draper.—T. Bennett, 
Copthail-buildings, city, bookseller.— W. Mor- 
rison, Fenchurch-street, stationer. —A. D. Bot. 
tomley, Gracechurch-street, tailor.—H. Not- 
tage, Kingston-npon-Thames, bailder.—T. Lan- 
chester, South Biddick, Durham, ship-beilier. 
—W, Bradley, Selly Oak, Kingsnorton, Wor- 
cestershire, chymist.—T. Robinson, Heatoo 
Norris, provision dealer.—W. Latham, Hali- 
fax,linen-draper —G. Franks, Newcastle opon- 
Tyne, hatter.—J. and C. Townsend, Leeds, 
joiners.—J. Bairstow, Ovenden, Halifax, wor 
sted stuff manufactarer.—J. and J, Norfolk, 
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Woodhouse Carr, Leeds, dyers.—E. Sergeant, 
Barrow, Lincolushire.—G, Coles, jun, Ports- 
mouth, coachmaker. 

Feb. 2.—H. Cunliffe, Southamp'on, brewer. 
—T. and J. L. Keastey, Bermondsey, tanners, 
—T. Heskin, jan., Thorley, Hertfordshire, 
horse-dealer..—G. F. and J. Kerschner, Great 
Surrey-street, victuatlers.—L. Monn, Soles- 
bridge, Hertfordshire, paper manufactorer.—J. 
Goldie, High-street, Whitechapel, distiller.—J. 
and W. Field, Minciug-lane, wine-brokers.—J. 
Barnett, Sydenham, builder.—J. Lewis, Trede- 
var, Monmouthshire, draper.—O Donnelly. 
Dudley, hatter.—W. B. Fosbrooke, Liverpool, 
money scrivener.—J. Salter and J. Cale, Glou- 
cester, builders.—T. Trafford, Midge lnn, Hat- 
ton, Lincolnshire, innkeeper.—J. and R. Law- 
ton, Leigh, Lancashire, diapers. —W. C. Pair- 
clough, Liverpool, engineer.—J. Standley, Bir- 
mingham, brasstounder.—J. Shillito, Birming- 
ham, draper.—A. Lamley, Birmingham, hotel- 
keeper, 

Feb. 5.—W. R. Kemp, East-cheap, tea. 
dealer. —G. Lewis, Mile-end-road, licensed 
victualler.—S. Freshney, Bond street, Chelsea, 
cheesemonger.—J. Straten, Winchester-street, 
City ship owner. —W.J. Dackham, Little Love- 
lane, Wood-street, Cheapside, hosier.— L. Wat- 
ling, Upper-street, Islington, butcher. — W. 
Jennings, Gloucester, tailor.—J. Jenkins, Ha- 
verfordwest, auctioncer.—T. Todd, Birming- 
ham, factor.—J. Robson and W. K. Robson, 
Newcastle upon Tyue, grocers. — G. Cooke, 
Northampton, serivener.—J. P. Lockwood, 
Yorkshire, grocer.—R. Clay, Hudderstield, 
merchant.—E. Bridgewater, Birmingham, vie- 
toaller.—J.S. Davis, sbhetlield, furniture-dealer. 

Feb, 9.--T. Proctor, Fenchurch street, mer- 
chant.—C. Bertram, Bury-street, St. James's, 
Wine-merchany. — J. Startin, Warwickshire, 
surgeon. —T. A. Curtis, Tokenhouse-yard, Cry, 
merchant.—J. O. York, Duke street, West- 
mioster, irontounder.—J, Appleton, Hounslow, 
ironmonger.— B. Colnes, Olney, Bucks, tea- 
deater.—C, J. Carttar, Greenwich, scrivener.— 
S.P. Ward, Liverpool, common brewer.—G, 
Biamy, Kingsbridge, baker.—J. Naylor, Man- 
chester, wireworker.—J. Eglington, Wallsall, 


builder.—J. A. Erredge, Brighton, bookseller. 
—J. Sharpe and R. Pearson, Bradtord, ma- 
chine makers.—G. Johnson, Leeds, fruiterer. 
—H. Wheeler, Witton, Cheshire, innkeeper. 
—J. Carter, Elland, Yorkshire, miller. —W. 
Bririge, Deritend, Warwickshire, bootmaker. 

Feb 12.—M. Batler, Adam and Eve pablic. 
house, St. Pancra+road, licensed victualler, 
R. Wontner, Cloth-fair, woollen draper.— J. 
T. Ratclide, Blackman-street, Southwark, sta- 
tioner.—L. West, Freeman’s-court, Cornhill, 
wine merchant.—R. W ooleven, High atiect, 
Southwark, butcher.— W. Felminghom, Bath, 
size manutactarer.—W. Bell, sen., Bath, up- 
holsterer.—C. Allison and T. Mitchell, Soath 
Shields, fruiterers.—S. Whitehead, Leaming 
ton-sqnare, cattle salesman.—B. Ware, Here- 
ford, brewer. — J. Banks, Wisbeach, ship 
builder. —W. Vavasour, Rochdale, wool mer 
chant, 

Feb. 16.—S. Williams, Lambeth-walk, haber- 
dasher.—R. Silk and T. Brown, Long-acre, 
couchmakers.--J. W. Callaway, Woburn, linen- 
draper.—J. Fearnl-y, Hampstead, ironmonger. 
—J. M. Saunderson, Red Lion-square, house- 
agent.—T. Read, Crawford-street, Portman 
square, hairdresser.-—R. Harris and S. Ring, 
High Holborn, woollendrapers.—G. Sutton, 
Bedford-place, East-street, Old Kent road, - 
W. Savage, Sairey-street, Strand, lodging: 
house keeper .— E. Oketl, Liverpool, flour 
dealer.—R_ Crux, Canterbury, victualler,—J. 
Smith, Stratford-on-Avon, mercer. —T. Ro- 
berts, Leeds, corn miller, 

Feb. 19.—G. H. Garnett, Queen Anne-street, 
Marylebone ,chemist.—J. Philpot, St. Swithin’s- 
lane, victualler.—W. Worsfuld, Margaret-t., 
Cavendish-square, coachsmith.— J. Robson, 
Bear-street, Ealeamen-canien. coach currier, 
F.Wood, Atkinson-place, Brixton, corn ce aler. 
—M. May, Devonport, earthenware dealer. 
A Pickard, Ossett, Yorkshire, cloth manufac 
turer.—T. Hanson, Clough Bottom, York 
shire, woollen cloth mauuafacturer.—G. Mann, 
Bognor, Berkshire, paper manafactarer.—W. 
Taylor, Westbury, carpenter, — J. G. Jones, 
Bridgewater, dealer in musical instruments. 





NEW PATENTS. 


J. Buchannan, of the city of Glasgow, Coach Builder, for certain improvements 


in wheel carriages, whether for common roads or railways, 


months. 


December 28th, © 


W. B. Adams, of Porchester Terrace, Gentleman, for certain improvements tn 


the construction of wheel carriages, and of certain appendages thereto. 


28th, 6 months. 


December 


J. Wells, of Vale Place, Hammersmith, Gentleman, for certain improvements in 
the manufacture of coke. December 30th, 6 months. . 

W.H. Kempton, of the City Road, Gentleman, for improvements tn cylinders, to 
be used for printing calicoes and other fabrics. December 30th, 6 months. 

H. Adcock, of Winstanley, Civil Engineer, for improvements in the means or ap- 
paratus for condensing, concentrating, and evaporating ariform and other fluids. 


December 30th, 6 months. 


W. Hensman, of Woburn, Machinist, for improvements in ploughs, December 


Sist, 6 months. 


J. Parkes, of Birmingham, Button Manufacturer, for improvements in the manu- 


facture of covered buttons. December 3ist, 6 mouths. a ache a 
, ’ . ‘ ez 4 . _ . rh 
W. Newton, of Chancery Lane, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements 10 


rigging of ships, and other naviguble vessels, 
siding abroad. December Ost, 6 months. 


Communicated by a foreigner te- 








i 
i 


’ 
' 











V2 New Patents. 


F, B, Whitaker, of Royton, Lancaster, Cotton Spinner, for certain improvements 
in the machinery or apparatus for drawing cotton and other fibrous substances, 
which improvements are also applicable to warping and dressing yarns of the same, 
December 3ist, 6 months. 

J. Stubs, of Warrington, File Manufacturer, for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of screw-wrenches and spanners, for screwing and unscrewing nuts aud 
bolts. Communicated by a foreigner residing ubroad. December 31st, 6 months. 

T. R. Sewell, of Carrington, Nottingham, Lace Manufacturer, for certain improve- 
ments in obtaining carbonic acid from certain mineral substances. December Sist, 
6 months. 


W.H. Kempton, of Pentonville, Gentleman, for improvements in lamps. De- 
cember 31st, 6 months. 

J. Grylls, of Portsea, for improvements in machinery used for raising and lower- 
ing weights. December 31st, 6 months. 

J. Haley, of Manchester, Engineer, for an improved lifting jack, for raising or 
removing heavy bodies, which is also applicable to the packing or compressing of 
woods or other substances. December 3ist, 6 months. 

L. Holbeck, of Hammersmith, Gentleman, for improvements in obtaining or pro- 
ducing oil. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. Decewber 3ist, 6 
months, 

H. Scott, of Brownlow Street, Bedford Row, Surgeon, for improvements in the 
manufacture of ink-or writing fluids, December Sist, 6 months. 

C, Golightly, of Gravel Lane, Southwark, Gentleman, for a new apparatus for ob- 
taining motive power. January 4th, 1841, 6 months. 

G. Child, of Lower Thames Street, Merchant, for improvements in the manufac- 
ture of brick and tiles, part of which improvements are applicable to compressing 
peat and other materials, Communicated by a foreigner residivg abroad. January 
4th, 6 months. 

J, Swindells, of Manchester, Manufacturing Chemist, for certain improvements 
inthe manufacture of artificial stone, cement, stucco, and other similar compositions. 
January 6th, 6 months. 

W. Newton, of Chancery Lane, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements in looms 
for weaving. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. January 6th, 6 
months, 

J. R. Day, of Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Sadlers’ Ironmonger, for 
certain improvements in the construction of collars for horses, and other drait 
animals. January 6th, 6 months. 

H. Gunter, of Cullum Street, Fenchurch Street, Merchant, for improvements in 
preserving animal and vegetable substances, January 6th, 6 months, 

H. Bessemer, of Perceval Street, Clerkenwell, for a new mode of checking the 
speed of or stopping railroad carriages under certain circumstances, January Oth, 
6 months. 

W. Thompson, of Upper North Place, Gray’s Inn Road, Brush Maker, for im- 
provements in the construction and mounting of various kinds of brushes aud 
brooms. January 8th, 6 months. 

W. Lacey, of Birmingham, Agent, for certain combinations of vitrified and me- 
tullic substances applicable to the manufacture of ornaments, and the dee ration 
und improvement of articles of domestic utility und of housebold furniture, also 
applicable to church windows and shop lights, January 11th, 6 months. 

M. Uzielh, of King William Street, Merchant, for improvements 1n impregnaling 
and preserving wood and timber for varions useful purposes. Communicated by a 
foreigner residing abroad. January 1itbh, 6 months. 

W. Newton, of Chancery Lave, Civil Engineer, for improved machinery tor 
cleaning wheat and other grain or seeds from smut and other injurious matters. 
Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. January 11th, 6 months, SS i 

J. Barwise, of Saint Martin’s Lane, Chronometer Maker, and A. Bain, of 55, 
Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, Machinist, for their invention of improvements 
in o application of moving power to clocks and time-preces. January Lith, 6 
mouths. 


T. Harris, of of Cliffnal, in the county of Salop, Veterinary Surgeon, for an im- 
proved borse-shoe January 11th, 6 months, 
J. Hall, of Cambridge, Grocer and Draper, for a seed and dust disperser, which 


1s particularly appheable to the freeing of corn and other plants from insects 
January 14th, 6 mouths. 
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W. Hancock, of Stratford-le Bow, in the county of Essex, for certain improved 
means of preventing accidents on railways, January 14th, 6 months. 

P. Armand le Comte de Fontainemoreau, of Skinner Place, Size Lane, for an im- 
proved machinery for carding and spinning wools and hairs, which he titles “ Filo 
Finisher.” Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad, January 14th, 6 months. 

M. G. Todd, of the island of St Lucia, for a certain improved form of apparatus 
for the distilling and rectification of spirits. January 14th, 6 months, 

J, Loach, of Birmingham, Brass Founder, tor certain improvements in castors ap- 
plicable to cabinet furniture and other purposes. January 14th, 6 months. 

W.K. Westley, of Leeds, Flax Merchant, for certain ‘improvements in carving, 
combing, straightening, cleansing, and preparing for spinning hemp, flax, and other 
fibrous substances, January 14th, 6 months. 

W. Renworthy, of Blackburn, Spinner, and J, Bullough, of the same place, Over- 
looker, for certain improvements in machinery, or apparatus fur weaving, Janu- 
ary 14th, 6 months, 

C. Cameron, Esquire, of Mount Vernon, Edinburgh, for certain improvements in 
engines, to be actuated by steam and other elastic fluid. January (4th, 6 months, 

S. Hall, of Basford, Nottingham, Civil Engineer, for improvements in the com- 
bustion of fuel and smoke. January 14th, 6 months. 

A. Jones, of King Street, London, Engineer, for improvements io the manufacture 
of copper tubes and vessels, January 14th, 6 months. 

E. Foard, of Queen’s Head Lane, Islington, Machinist, for an improved method, 
or improved methods, of supplying fuel to the fire-places or grates of steam-engine 
boilers, brewers’ coppers, and other furnaces, as well also to the tire-places employed 
in domestic purposes, and generally to the supplying fuel to furnaces or fire-places, 
in such a manner as to consume the smoke generally produced in such furnaces o: 
fire-places. January 16th, 6 months, 

J. Ames, of Plymouth, Painter, for a new and improved method of making paint 
from materials vot before used for that purpose. January 16th, 6 months, 

J. Smith, of Deanston Works, Kilmadock, Perth, Cotton Spinner, for certain im- 
provements in the preparing, spinning, and weaving of cotton, silk, wool, and other 
fibrous substances, and in measuring and folding woven fabrics, and im the mactines 
and instruments for these purposes, January 19th, 6 months. 

T. Robinson, of Wilmington Square, Middlesex, Esquire, for improvements in 
drying woollen and other fabrics, January 19th, 6 months, 

T. Vaux, of Frederick Street, Gray’s Inn Lane, Worsted Manufacturer, for ime 
provements in horse-shoes, January 19th, 6 months. 

C. Bedells, of Leicester, Manufacturer, C. Nickels, of York Road, Lambeth, Gen- 
tleman, and A. Turner, Foreman to the said C. Bedells, for improvements in the 
manufacture of braids and plats, Partly communicated by a foreigner residing 
abroad. January 19th, 6 months. 

J, Barber, of Manchester, Engraver, for certain improvements in machinery, for 
the purpose of tracing or etching desigus or patterns on cy hudsical surfaces, Janu- 
ary 19th, 6 months “i 

‘F, Steiner, of Hyndburn Cottage, Lancaster, Turkey Red Dyer, for improvements 
in looms for weaving and cutting asunder double (piled) cloths, and a ma hine for 
winding weft to be used therein. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 
January 19th, 6 montlis. ; 

J. Cox, of Georgie Mills, Edinburgh, Tanner, for improvements in apparatus for 
assisting or enabling persous to swim or float, or progress in water, January 19th, 
© months. 

C. B. Curtis, of Acton, Esquire, for a method or methods to be used on raily ays 
for the purpose of obviating collisions between successive trains. Jauuary 19th, 6 
months, 

A. M. Perkins, of Great Coram Street, Engineer, for improvements in apparatus 
for heating by the circulation of bot water, and for the construction of pipes and 
tubes for such and other purposes, January 2ist, 6 months, | 

J. Melville, of Upper Harley Street, Esquire, for improvements in propelling ves- 
sels. January 2ist 6 months. te : oe 

W. H. Darker, senior, and W. H. Darker, junior, both of Lambeth, Engineers, 
and W. Wood, of Wilton, Carpet Manufacturer, tor certain improvements in looms 
for weaving. January 21st, 6 months. . 

J. B. Furnival, of Street Ashton, Warwick, Farmer, for improvements tn the con: 
struction and application of air-vessels, January 2Ist, 6 months, 


—— —— 
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W. Cooper, of Layham, Suffolk, Iron Founder, for an improved method of con- 
structing thrashing-machines, and other agricultural instruments, January 21st, 
2 months. 

I. Baggs, of Cheltenham, Gentleman, for improvements in printing. January 23rd, 
6 months. ; 

P. Fairbairn, of Leeds, Engineer, and W. Suthill, of the town of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Flax Spinner, for certain improvements in drawing flax, hemp, wool, silk, and 
other fibrous substances. January 26th, 6 months. 

E. Henshall, of Huddersfield, Carpet Manufacturer and Merchant, for certain im- 
provements in making, manufacturing, or producing carpets or hearth-rugs. Janu- 
ary 26th, 4 months. 

N. Lloyd, of Manchester, and H. Robotham, of the same place, Calico Printer, 
for certain improvements in thickening and preparing colours for printing calicoes 
and other substances, January 26th, 6 months. 

N. Waddington, of Hulme, Lancaster, Engineer, for certain improvements in the 
construction of steam boilers, and furnaces for heating the same. January 26th, 6 
months. 

C. A. Jacquin, of Huggin Lane, for improvements in the manvfacture of covered 
buttons, and in preparing of metal surfaces for such manufacture, and other purposes. 
Junuary 26th, 6 months. 

J, B. Furnival, of Street Ashton, Farmer, for improvements in evaporating fluids, 
applicable to the manufacture of salt, and to other purposes where evaporation of 
fluids is required. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. January 26th, 
6 months. 

R. Jenkyn, of Hoyle, Cornwall, Machinist, for certain improvements in valves for 
hydraulic machines, January 26th, 6 months. 

W. Gall, of Beresford Terrace, Walworth, Gentleman, for certain improvements 
in the construction of locomotive engines, und of the carriages used on railways, ap- 
plicable in part to carriages used on common roads, Communicated by a foreigner 
residing abroad, January 28th, 6 months. 

W.C. Harrison, of Newland Street, Eaton Square, Pimlico, Engineer, for an im- 
proved turning-table for railway purposes. January 28th, 6 months. 

J. Pryor, of Wendron, Cornwell, builder, for an improved thrashing-machine, Ja- 
nuary 28th, 6 months, 





HISTORICAL REGISTER. 


House or Lorvs.—Jan, 27.—The Bishop of Chichester and Lord Arden took 
their Oaths and seats. 

Jan, 28,—Euatl Somers took the oaths and his seat.—Her Majesty’s answer to the 
address read.—No other business of im) ortauce. 

Jan, 29.—Emloyed principally in conversation. 

Feb, 1—Lord Shaftesbury brought up the Report of the Committee to whom it 
wus referred to consider the proceedings in the case of the Earl of Cardigan, ‘The 
substance was, that Tuesday, the 16th day of February, be fixed for the trial of 
his Lordship, at the bar of the House, and that all the Judges be summoned to at- 
tend. The Report was agreed to.—It was then ordered, “ that the Lord Chancel- 
lor be requested to write letters to all Lords to attend on Tuesday, the 16th of Fe- 
bruary, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon ; and that all letters addressed to members 
of the Royal Family shall state that ‘ the House desire their presence ;’” and 
* thatan humble eddress be presented to her Majesty, preying thit her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to give directions for the necessary fittings-up of this 
House, and to appointa Lord High Steward to preside at the trial.” 

Feb. 2.—Lord Cardigan was, on the motion of Lord Shaftesbury, ordered to be 
tuken ito custody. His Lordship appeared at the bar in custody, but declined to 
say anything.—Tbe indictment preferred at the Central Criminal Court was then, 
1a pursuance of a writ of certiorari, returned to the House of Lords.—Lord Shaftes- 
bury theu moved that Lord Cardigan be admitted to bail. The motion was agreed 
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to, and his Lordship’s two sureties were bound in 5,0001. each, and himself in 
10,000/,, to appear when ordered to attend. ‘The usual arrangements for State trials 
were then agreed to, in strict conformity with previous precedents, except that the 
trial was to take place at the bar of the House, instead of Westminster Hall. 

Feb. 5.—The Earl of Minto, in pursuance of notice, moved the thanks of 
the House to Admiral Sir Robert Stopford, G.C.B, and the officers and men em- 
ployed under his command in the late operations on the coast of Svria; and deli- 
vered a warm eulogium on the merits of this portion of the British fleet.—Motion 
unanimously agreed to. 

Feb, 4.—Nothing of importance, excepting that the Duke of W ellington was 
taken alarmingly ill. 

The Lord Chancellor announced the following message from her Majesty :— 
“ Victoria R.—Her Majesty having taken into consideration the great and brilliant 
services of Lieutenant-General John Lord Keane, as Commander-in-Chief of her 
Majesty's forces and of the forces of the East India Company engaged in the re- 
cent expedition to the Indus, and during his command to Western India, reeom- 
mends to the House that some signal mark of favour may be conferred on the said 
John Lord Keane, and on bis two next surviving heirs.” 

Feb. 6.—Nothing of importance. 

Feb. 7.—No House. 

Feb. 10.—House sat but for a short time, and transacted no business, 

Feb. 11.—Nothing remarkable occurred. The House occupied with preliminary 
matters. 

Feb. 16.—The House of Peers was wholly occupied with the trial of the Earl of 
Cardigan, for shooting at, with intent to kill, Captain Tuckett ; in otber words, for 
fighting aduel, The result of the trial was most unsatisfactory. The noble de- 
fendant escaped by the means of a legal technicality, all his brother Peers pro- 
nouncing him Not Guilty “ upon their honours.” 

Feb, 19.—The House met, but was principally occupied by remarks upon the 
late trial, and with protestations on the enormity of duelling. 


House or Commons.—Jan. 25.—The Queen's speech having been read from the 
chair, the address in answer to it was moved by Lord Brabazon. —Mr. Hume moved 
an amendment, which he afterwards abandoned ; thus the address was unanimously 
agreed to, after several members had expressed various sentiments on our foreign 
policy. 

Jan, 27.—Colonel Bruen and Mr. Blake took the oaths and their seats.—Mr. Bro- 
therton moved that after midnight no new business should be brought on which 
should be objected to by five members.—Mr. Ewart supported the motion ; hich 
was negatived by a majority of 130 to 51.—Mr. Serjeant Talfourd moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Law of Copyright. Mr, Warburton opposed the mo- 
tion, and the debate was adjourned till the next day. 

Jan. 28.—No business. The House went to the Queen with the Address, 

Jan. 29.—The Speaker communicated her Majesty's answer to the Address from 
the House, It was in the following terms :— a 

“1 have received with great satisfaction your loyal and affectionate Address. 1 
thank you for your congratulation on the increase of my domestic happiness. I shall 
not cease to direct my most earnest attention to every measure which may be calcu- 
lated to promote the public welfare, and for the maintenance of the peace of Europe. 

The debate on Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s Bill for amending the Law of Copyright 
having been resumed, Mr. Warburton spoke at some length against the introduction 
of the measure. Mr. Hume also opposed the Bill, and the House divided—For 
leave to bring in the Bill, 132; against it, 30; majority for the Bill, 112.—Lord 
John Russell then moved for leave to bring in a Bill to continue the Poor Law Com- 
mission for a time to be limited, and for the further amendment of the laws relating 
to the poor in England. After much discussion, leave given. 

Jan, 31.—No House. —_* 

Feb. 1.—The Attorney-General asked and obtained leave to bring in a Bill for 
certain legal arrangements, and among them for the appointment of two ona 
Equity Judges, one in the Court of Chancery, and one in the Court of Exe ee in 
order to the disposal of the arrears now amounting In the Court of Chancery yr 200) 
or 1,300 causes.—-Lord Stanley rose to move for leave to bring in his Bill or the 
Registration of Irish Voters. His proposal would be mainly the same as in the lust 
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year.— Lord Morpeth would not oppose the introduction of the Bill, and trusted that 
the same courtesy would be extended to his own Bill when introduced.— Mr. O'Con- 
nell said that the present franchise was a swindle on the Irish, for Lord Stanley was 
its author.—A fter some further remarks, leave was given to bring in the Bill, 

Feb. 2.— Nothing of consequence. 

Feb. 3.—Mr. Gladstone took the oaths and his seat as member for Walsall.—Lord 
Morpeth moved for leave to bring in a ministerial measure of Irish Registration.— 
Leave given. 

Feb. 4.—Lord John Russell moved the thanks of the House to Sir Robert 
Stopford, Admiral Napier, Sir C, Smith, and other officers and forces engaged in the 
late operations on the coast of Syria—Mr. Serjeant Talfourd moved the second 
reading of the Copyright Bill, which was defeated by a majority of 7. 

Feb. 8.—M. Smythe took the oaths and his seat for Canterbury.—A new writ was 
ordered for the borough of Richmond, Yorkshire, in lieu of Mr. A. Spiers, who bas 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds.—Lord John Russell having moved the second 
reading of the Poor Law Amendment Bill, Mr. D’Israeli moved that the present 
Bill should be read a second time on that day six months.—The amendment was 
lost, and the motion carried by a majority of 147. 

Feb. 9.—Much initiative business. No bills passed. 

Feb. 11.—Lords Eastnor and Listowel took the oaths and their seats for Reigate 
and St. Alban’s.—Nothing of consequence besides conversation on various proposed 
measures, 

Feb, 12.—The House went into Committee on the grant of 2,0001, a year to Lord 
Keane for his own life, and those of his two next successors in the title.——Sir Robert 
Peel supported the grant, which was opposed by Lord Howick, Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Muntz, General Johnson, Colonel Salway. Sir Hussey Vivian, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
Sir Richard Jenkins, and other hon, members, bore testimony to the high merits and 
character of Lord Keane ; and the Committee divided—for the grant, 195; against 
it, 43; majority in favour of the grant, 152.—The House resumed, and went into 
Committee on the Customs Duties Bill, in so far as the duty on rum was con- 
cerned.—-Much more routine business took place, but no bills were passed. 

Feb, 15.—A_ petition was presented against the return of the Earl of Listowel 
for St. Alban’s,—The Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill was read a second time.—-The 
Court of Exchequer (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and passed.—Lord Elliot 
obtained leave to bring ina Bull to provide for the rebuilding and repairing of 
county bridges. The Bill was read a first time.—Mr, Laboucbere brought up bis 
Bill for the equalization of the duties on East and West India rum, ‘The Bill was 
read a first time, and ordered to be read a second time on Friday. 

Feb, 16.—Several Bills were brought in, and went through a first stage. 

Feb. 17,—No House. 

Feb. 18.—Lord Eliot moved an address, praying that her Majesty would direct 
information to be given whetherany and what measures had been taken for effecting 
a recommendation made by the Admiralty Commission of 1839, in favour of Mr. 
Harris’s invention for the protection of ships from lightning. The motion, after some 
discussion, was agreed to.— Leave given to bring in several bills. 

Feb. 19.—Colonel Clements took the oaths and his seat as Member for the county 
of Mayo,—Several private Bills were forwarded in their respective stages.—The 
order of the day having been moved for the second reading of the Registration of 
Voters (England) Bill, Sir Edward Sugden entered into an elaborate statement of 
the points on which he should feel it his duty to oppose the measure.—Lord J. 
Russell reserved his answer for the Committee, but stated in general terms that a 
saving of 16,000/. a year would be effected by the present measure.—The Bill was 


then read a second time,—Several initiative proceedings took place, which, if car- 
ried out, we shall record. 








